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Union Undertakes Self-Discipline 


Complaints of violated agreements and unauthorized 
strikes have centered largely about activities of the United 
Automobile Workers of America. It is interesting there- 
fore to note the action taken on September 15 by the 
“Committee of 17” of the U.A.W.A., which was as 
follows : 


“WHEREAS, the representatives of General Motors 
Corporation have submitted the following declarations for 
the acceptance of the United Automobile Workers of 
America as a condition precedent to or, in other words, 
as a preliminary assurance to the Corporation in negotiat- 
ing a revision of the existing agreement between the 
United Automobile Workers of America and the Corpora- 
tion, to wit: 

“The union, agrees that it is the responsibility of the 
management to maintain discipline and efficiency in its 
shops and the right of the employer to hire, discipline 
and discharge employes for cause is expressly recognized, 
subject to the right of appeal through the grievance pro- 
cedure. 

“The union recognizes and agrees that unauthorized 
strikes, stoppages of work, and deliberate reduction in 
rate of production below standards established according 
to Section C of the agreement, before all the steps set 
forth in the grievance procedure have been complied with, 
are indefensible and for a violation of this provision by the 
union, its officials or members, the company will discharge 
or otherwise discipline the employe or employes known 
to be or found guilty thereof, and the union shall take 
effective disciplinary action against the member or mem- 
bers of the union responsible therefor. 

“Non-compliance on the part of the union with the 
above provisions shall be deemed a breach of the agree- 
ment and a just cause for immediate suspension or can- 
cellation thereof by the company. 

and 

“WHEREAS, these commitments in substance reflected 
the avowed policy of the union as set forth by public state- 
ments of President Homer Martin at our last annual con- 
vention in Milwaukee, 

“BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED that the Inter- 
national Executive Board of the International Union, 
United Automobile Workers of America accept and sanc- 
tion these declarations as an assurance to the General 
Motors Corporation to the present negotiations, to be in- 
corporated in the agreement now under revision between 


that Corporation and the United Automobile Workers of 
America.” 

It should be said that in transmitting this action Homer 
Martin, president of the union, told President Knudsen of 
General Motors that “it had been the expectation of the 
union that these commitments were to be an integral part 
of the revision of the existing agreement.” He also said 
that the union “throughout the country has, without de- 
viations, during the past two or three months, so applied 
these policies that there have been no unauthorized strikes 
or arbitrary stoppages of work in the General Motors 
plants.” 


Farm Leaders Oppose Labor Alliance 


The effort of John L. Lewis to win support for a far- 
mer-labor political alliance has inspired a survey of the 
opinions of officers of granges, farm bureaus, farmers’ 
unions and farm holiday associations on the proposal. 
The inquiry was made by the Associated Press and the 
results have been published in many newspapers. With one 
exception, the persons quoted give no support to the idea. 
That exception is John L. Bosch, president of the Min- 
nesota Farmers’ Holiday Association and also of the na- 
tional body. He said: “A political realignment must be 
formed that will meet and supply the needs of the farm- 
ers and laborers and if the Democratic Party cannot be 
that vehicle it is up to the leaders to make it so. Other- 
wise, a national Farmer-Labor Party will be formed. 

“We are absolutely in favor of a farmer-labor alliance, 
and we are not so particularly concerned what its name 
should be, but what its program will be to meet the needs 
of those two producing groups.” 

Opinions of the majority of the spokesmen may be il- 
lustrated by the following quotations : 

Charles Starrett, master of the Iowa Grange: “The 
Grange is non-partisan and is interested in the issues 
rather than the party. I know of no sentiment existing 
for a third party.” 

D. E. Wilson, President of the Mississippi Farm Bu- 
reau Federation: “A coalition of farmers and industrial 
workers, particularly in the South is undesirable for a 
number of reasons and is not even considered seriously 
in this section. Our objectives are not the same, either 
politically or economically.” 


Meade Ferguson of the Virginia State Grange: “There 
always has been a wide divergence between the views of 
the industrial worker and the farmer and seldom can they 
be brought together on a common ground.” 
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T. Roy Brooks, master of the Maryland State Grange: 
“I oppose the Farmer-Labor Party and it’s my opinion 
there is no more interest in common between agriculture 
and labor than there is between industry and labor.” 


A Plea for the Cities 


Questioning whether the federal government has de- 
voted sufficient attention to city problems in comparison 
with its interest in the people of rural areas, the National 
Resources Committee has transmitted to President Roose- 
velt a report based on the first national study of urbanism 
undertaken in the United States. It was prepared by the 
’ Urbanism Committee and is published under the title 
Our Cities—Their Role in the National Economy. (Su- 
perintendent of Documents, 50 cents.) 

Among the recommendations are the following: 

That the efforts already made by government, industry 
and labor toward increasing economic security be intensi- 
fied and that the United States both study and act upon 
the problems of chronically depressed urban areas. 

That the federal government continue its policy of as- 
sistance to the social welfare programs of urban com- 
munities. 

That a comprehensive and thorough-going study be 
made by the present tax revision council or other suitable 
agency of the entire subject of conflicting fiscal policies 
and taxation in local, state, and federal governments. 
That Congress pass legislation laying down the condi- 
tions under which there may be adopted interstate com- 
pacts enabling the several communities within the same 
metropolitan region, but in separate states, to deal jointly 
with the regional aspects of health, sanitation, industrial- 
waste regulation, etc. 

That legislation be considered which would be designed 
primarily for periods of economic distress, creating a 
federal credit agency authorized to make loans and grants 
under adequate legislative safeguards to local governments 
for the purposes of public works’ construction, acquisi- 
tion or construction of public utilities, land purchases, and 
similar outlays. At the same time, the Committee be- 
lieves that direct federal expenditures in cities should be 
reduced to a minimum. 

“There has been more widespread national neglect of 
our cities than of any other major segment of our na- 
tional existence,” the report says. “Whether this is to be 
attributed to the absorption of our best efforts by the de- 
mands of our commercial and industrial system, or by 
other pressing claims of national policy, it is evident that 
America must now set out to overcome the continual and 
cumulative disregard of urban policies and administration 
and to take into account the place of the urban community 
in the national economy.” 

The Urbanism Committee is headed by Clarence Dyk- 
stra, president of Wisconsin University and formerly city 
manager of Cincinnati. The other members are Louis 
Brownlow, of the Public Administration Clearing House ; 
Arthur C. Comey of Harvard University; Charles W. 
Eliot 2nd, executive officer, National Resources Commit- 
tee ; Harold D. Smith, of the Michigan Municipal League ; 
M. L. Wilson, Undersecretary of Agriculture; Louis 
Wirth of the University of Chicago. L. Segoe, a city 
planning consultant, was director of the study. 


The Toledo Industrial Peace Board 
For over two years now representatives of employers, 


employes and the public in Toledo have carried on a sig- 
nificant experiment to eliminate industrial warfare. As 
the result of the strikes in 1935 which gained nation-wide 
publicity the community felt that something should be 
done to maintain industrial peace rather than allow crises 
to develop which disrupt economic activity. 

After the settlement of the power workers’ strike in 
June, 1935, Edward F. McGrady, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, suggested the Toledo Plan for Industrial Peace. 
With the support of the newspapers the community was 
induced to set up a board of 18 members, five represent- 
ing employers, five representing organized labor and eight 
representing the community. 

It was agreed that the board should be, as Mr. McGrady 
suggested, “a composite forum representing the com- 
munity, to which either side can bring its grievances and 
which shall be of such repute and dignity that much 
trouble can be avoided.” 

Furthermore, it was made a matter of policy that the 
board should never order anybody to do anything, that 
cooperation with it should be voluntary, and that it should 
not use publicity pressure or take an official vote as to 
the rightness or wrongness of either party to a dispute. 
It might mediate but never arbitrate a dispute lest an 
arbitration award create dissatisfaction and undermine 
confidence in its impartiality. The board determined that 
it would not interfere with legitimate organization of labor 
nor promote union organization. It would take no stand 
for or against the open or closed shop. It would never 
assume the attitude of being a judge or jury. 

The full-time paid director engaged by the board under- 
takes to settle disputes, if possible, without calling upon 
any members of the board but if he asks their assistance 
he usually calls upon one labor member, one employer 
member, and, if it seems desirable, one public member. 

By March 30, 1936, the board had gained sufficient 
public support to induce the Council of the City of Toledo 
to pass unanimously an ordinance establishing it as a 
Municipal Advisory Board, to promote “industrial har- 
mony” and to assist in the “maintenance of law and order.” 
It thus became the Toledo Industrial Peace Board and is 
now an agency of the municipal government. 

The board has “authority to make such investigations 
and recommendations in industrial matters as it deems 
proper,” confining its studies to the industrial problems 
“affecting the general public.” Its records are open for 
inspection and use to all departments of the city govern- 
ment. 


The members of the board serve without pay but the 
city provides its expenses and the salaries of the director 
and his stenographer. Vacancies are filled by the Mayor 
on nomination by the board. 


During the 26 months the board has been operating it 
has participated in 109 so-called disputes, most of which 
were merely negotiations. While many of them involved 
only one person, one dispute affected 3,000 employes. In 
26 of the 109 disputes strikes occurred, some of them 
called despite efforts of the board to induce a peaceful 
settlement. But a majority of the 26 disputes were set- 
tled with the board’s assistance. 

Although the board has no legal authority other than 
authorization by the ordinance to investigate and make 
recommendations in industrial disputes, the public asks, 
when a labor situation becomes acute, why the parties do 
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not use the “Peace Board” and they have confidence that 
it can “do something.” Thus the mere existence of the 
board has improved community feeling and increased pub- 
lic confidence in the possibility of peaceable adjustments. 

Furthermore, the board has had the support of the news- 
papers, which have refrained from demanding that the 
board take a stand one way or another on disputes. To 
this attitude is credited much of the board’s success. 

Although those who are enthusiastic about the peace 
plan insist that there is no magic nor fixed formula in it, 
the fact that no labor situation has developed anything like 
the ugliness of conflict which characterized disputes be- 
fore the board was established has been a source of grati- 
fication. Much credit is given to the members of the 
board, the director, and those of the public who could 
appreciate the importance of impartial and constructive 
efforts encouraging employers and employes to dispense 
with industrial warfare. Mobilization of sentiment to 
this end, combined with a procedure in which the dis- 
putants have confidence, evidences social inventiveness of 
a high order. 


Government Protection of the Consumer 


Whether or not the over-the-counter buyer needs a 
special government agency is debated in Uncle Sam and 
Mrs. Consumer, a pamphlet published by the National 
League of Women Voters. (Washington, 10 cents a copy.) 

Discussing in some detail the 25 federal agencies al- 
ready serving the interest of “Mrs. Consumer”, the author, 
Annetta G. Zillmer, the League’s secretary of economic 
and child welfare, says that “fitting all their activities to- 
gether into one agency, or even some of them, would be 
quite a puzzle.” 

Questions that would have to be settled, Mrs. Zillmer 
says, are, “Could the same agency carry on the research of 
the Bureau of Home Economics regarding household budg- 
ets as well as the meat inspection services of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry? Could the activities of the Food and 
Drug Administration in keeping adulterated food off the 
market be consolidated effectively with those of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards in helping to set up specifica- 
tions for government purchases ?” 


The familiar argument for a new federal agency as an 
“official spokesman for the consumer” is met with. If 
there is no such agency set up, “Mrs. Consumer thinks 
that she will have to be responsible for that, either indi- 
vidually, or through organizations to which she belongs.” 

In behalf of a new agency, this argument is given: “It 
could be a clearing house for research, advisory and in- 
formational services affecting consumer interest—informa- 
tion collected not only by Uncle Sam but by the state gov- 
ernments as well. Then when Mrs. Consumer wants 
material regarding some of her problems she can write 
to her own agency for direction and advice.” 

In a back-of-the-book resumé, all federal agencies now 
functioning in Mrs. Consumer’s behalf are listed alpha- 
betically, furnishing a handy consumers’ guide-book in 
the absence of such a clearing house as is proposed. From 
it any housewife can quickly learn what Uncle Sam does 
to help her as a buyer. 

What Uncle Sam does not do also comes in for its share 
of pamphlet comment. Some examples: 


“Mrs. Consumer wishes Congress would exercise its 


power to make meat grading mandatory, so that she would 
always be able to tell what quality of meat she is buying.” 
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“Tf only a new food and drug law would be passed to 
provide for the setting up of quality standards and for en- 
forcing mandatory grading of food products, it would cer- 
tainly help Mrs. Consumer.” 

“Mrs. Consumer gets no help at all from the federal 
government when she buys cosmetics. A new food and 
drug law” is needed to protect her “from false advertising 
and from dangerous cosmetics.” 

“Packaged puddings! That is another thing. Ingre- 
dients do not have to be listed on the labels of packaged 
foods, or on mixtures or compounds like sandwich spread 
and salad dressings.” 


“Has Protestantism Collapsed?” 


The statement made by Roger W. Babson under the 
above title at the National Laymen’s Conference, Isle of 
Shoals, N. H., on August 9 contained so much pointed 
criticism as to warrant reproducing it in full. The first 
paragraph in Mr. Babson’s statement, attacking the ac- 
curacy of the statistics of church membership precipitated 
a spirited controversy, and the National Lutheran Council 
has published a vigorous defense. Mr. Babson’s comment 
on this point would have been on stronger ground if, instead 
of impugning the accuracy of the figures, he had empha- 
sized the nominal character of church membership for great 
numbers of people and consequently the failure of statistics 
to give an adequate index of religious vitality. 

The controversy over Mr. Babson’s first point has re- 
sulted in lack of attention to the other paragraphs of Mr. 
Babson’s drastic criticism. His full statement follows: 

“Since being Moderator of the National Council of 
Congregational-Christian Churches, I have studied Protes- 
tant church statistics. The following conclusions are self- 
evident : 

“1. The so-called ‘church membership’ figures pub- 
lished annually by the Christian Herald and broadcast by 
the Press Associations are incorrect. They contain not 
only the names of millions who have repudiated the church 
which they joined in their youth—but also millions who 
are dead and buried physically. 

“2. Protestant church attendance has been continually 
falling off for many years. This does not show by recent 
statistics on church attendance at the regular Sunday 
morning service ; but in many churches this Sunday service 
has been kept alive only by omitting the mid-week ser- 
vices, the evening services and by closing up in summer- 
time. A record of the total number of Protestants enter- 
ing the churches during the year shows a tremendous fall- 
ing off. This decline is notwithstanding the fact that the 
Protestant population of the United States is increasing 
each year. 

“3. Sunday school attendance is also falling off. The 
Congregational-Christian Churches of which I am Mod- 
erator have had a net loss of over 150,000 Sunday school 
scholars since 1925. This I assumed to be due to the 
serious falling off in birth rate among us indifferent Prot- 
estants, but study shows that the decline is due primarily 
to the loss of those of high school age and adults. The 
young children are still being sent to Sunday school on 
— mornings to give fathers a chance to read the 

T 

“I thereupon attempted to ascertain the reason for this 
collapse of Protestantism. Upon visiting the national 
headquarters of different denominations, the secretaries 
disputed my statements. When interviewing parents, they 
blamed it onto the preachers, who in turn blamed it onto 
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the young people and their parents. The only thing all 
groups seemed agreed upon is that ‘young people are 
more intelligent and enquiring today,—they do not ac- 
cept as readily what their grandparents did.’ Yet statis- 
tics show that the liberal churches—such as the Unitarians 
—have even greater trouble in holding their young peo- 
ple than do the Fundamentalists. So ‘creed’ is not the 
real reason. 

“Determined to find the cause, I devoted the month of 
May, 1937, to visiting twenty prominent Protestant col- 
leges, most of which were started many years ago by 
ministers and earnest church people. To my great sur- 

prise, these colleges were having their troubles also. At- 
tendance at chapel has fallen off tremendously and there 
is an indifference toward religious instruction. Although 
the colleges of the Middle West have a more religious at- 
mosphere than most New England colleges, all educa- 
tional institutions are losing control of their young people. 

“Unlike the denominational secretaries, and the preach- 
ers and parents, these young people gave me a definite 
reason for their lack of interest in me and the churches 
which I represent. They stated kindly and diplomatically 
that we churchmen appear to them to be a group of hypo- 
crites! They cannot connect our mode of living and meth- 
ods of doing business with the teachings of Jesus whom 
we claim to follow. They do not understand how we can 
attend church, sing the hymns and make the prayers which 
we do on Sundays, and then act as we do the other six 
days of the week. As a result of this inconsistency on our 
part, they say “What use is the church?” 

“The troubles from which our churches are suffering are 
due to the fact that the Protestant young people are ‘get- 
ting their eyes open’ and are beginning to think for them- 
selves. Furthermore, the day is coming when Catholic 
young people will reach the same stage. In fact, the Cath- 
olic Church probably has its troubles ahead so that they 
need do no bragging now. Young people insist that for 
the church to interest them, we laymen must be better 
men, better employers and workmen, better parents and 
neighbors than those who do not go to church. In short, 
we must take our religion seriously and pay the price. 

“My answer to these criticisms was that we laymen are 
living and doing business in a competitve world. We can 
be a little more generous than the non-churchman ; but if 
we really followed Jesus we would be poor and helpless 
disciples like the followers of His day. To this these 
students almost unanimously retorted:—‘Then why not 
try to change the prevailing economic system? If you 
cannot worship both God and Mammon under the present 
system of industrialism, capitalism, and nationalism, you 
can at least take sides with those who are trying to change 
the system.’ Now gentlemen—how shall I answer this? 

“It, of course, is true that our churches must cease being 
only social clubs and that we laymen should be known 
by our character and good works. Young people and 
all other people must realize, however, that men cannot 
be reformed by mere legislation or even education. The 
American Magazine does not even realize this as shown 
by their article on the subject. 

“Men must still be ‘born-again’. The ‘hearts’ of peo- 
ple must be changed in order for any social or other sys- 
tem to succeed. This is a spiritual problem. Here is 
where America again needs the churches, family prayers, 
Sunday observance, Bible study and the Ten Command- 


ments. Therefore, when we criticize the church and note 
how it is declining in behaviour and influence, we must not 
forget that the world still needs it. The church continues 
to be the basic agency through which civilization will be 
saved.” 


Cooperative Medicine 


The Cooperative League of the U.S.A. has established 
a Bureau of Cooperative Medicine with Kingsley Rob- 
erts, a physician, as medical director and with J. P. War- 
basse as chairman. For many years Dr. Warbasse has 
written and lectured on the subject of cooperative medi- 
cine. The Bureau will advise existing cooperatives and 
other groups on methods of providing themselves with 
medical service. It will also aim to encourage the forma- 
tion of voluntary health associations based on principles 
of consumer cooperation. 

A report recently issued by the Bureau indicates that 
40 cooperative health associations have already been or- 
ganized in the United States. These associations have 
been set up mainly by existing cooperatives but labor 
unions and farm organizations are showing increased in- 
terest in cooperative medical and health services. 

The community hospital of Elk City, Oklahoma, is men- 
tioned by the Bureau as “America’s outstanding example 
of cooperative health service.” Organized in 1929, this 
cooperative hospital is widely regarded as a great success. 
Organized with 300 members, its constituency has grown 
to a membership of more than 2,000 families. Two plans 
are available to consumers. Under Plan 1 dues are $12.00 
per year for one person and up to $24.00 per year for four 
or more per family. Hospitilization costs $2.00 per day, 
including room, board, nursing care, medicine and serums. 
All medical services, including physical examinations, 
treatment, surgery, deliveries, etc., are included in the 
service dues, 

Plan 2 is designed for patients living at great distances, 
who will receive treatment only when they need hospital 
care. Dues range from $6.00 per year for one person to 
$12.00 per year for a family of four or more. This is an 
adaptation of the group hospital idea and does not include 
treatment when the patient is not confined to the hospital. 

Geographically the forty groups forming associations 
are well distributed, although the North Central States 
are most active, with the New York Metropolitan area 
and California also forging ahead. One-third of these 
groups are located in rural areas. Of the forty, all but 4 
contemplate medical care ranging in scope from service 
of a general practitioner to complete care. The other 4 
plans will begin with dental care and expand into general 
medical care. 

The situation in rural areas, it is reported, is com- 
plicated by a scarcity of physicians. In many communities 
there are no medical facilities available. Efforts are 
being made to begin cooperative health associations so that 
doctors going to these areas will be assured a livelihood. 
Interest is increasing in cooperative hospitals for rural 
areas. 

The Bureau is now engaged in research which it be- 
lieves will be of large aid to associations in process of 
organization. Members of the staff are also preparing 
standard forms of records of financial and medical nature. 

The address of the Bureau of Cooperative Medicine is 
5 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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